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been too generally the case. We are satisfied, that she has all 
the talent, imagination, and command of language, needful 
to enable her to confer honor on American literature ; but 
having, as we suppose she has, adopted wrong principles of 
composition, we have felt it to be our duty to allude to the de- 
fects which naturally spring from such principles and methods 
as hers. 

But the lover of poetry will find in this volume many pieces 
marked by the utmost tenderness and delicacy. The senti- 
ments of friendship, the love and longing for home in a 
strange land, and the impressions made on an imaginative mind 
by works of art, are frequently, in this volume, the themes 
of harmonious and beautiful strains. And, after all the 
deductions which we have thought proper to make above, 
there still remains enough poetry unassailable by criticism to 
fill a good-sized volume. 



4. — 1 . Elements of Modern Geography, with an Atlas. By 
J. E. Worcester. Improved Edition. Boston : Da- 
vid H. Williams. 1839. 12mo. pp. 257. 
2. Elements of Ancient Classical and Scripture Geogra- 
phy, with an Alias. By J. E. Worcester. Boston: 
David H. Williams. 12mo. pp. 74. 

That a school-book of real merit, free from pretension 
and quackery, should be popular enough to be stereotyped 
for the third time, is a phenomenon the more interesting 
from its rarity. Mr. Worcester's well-known accuracy of 
research gives a value to his books, which all can understand 
and appreciate ; he has selected the most useful informa- 
tion, and condensed it into the smallest compass. Were all 
authors to imitate the excellent example he has set them, 
our lightened book-shelves would rejoice, though the sellers 
might repine. In such a literary millennium, the reviewer 
would be deprived of his favorite employment, and critiques, 
proh pudor ! would degenerate into puffs. 

In the Mathematical Geography, Mr. Worcester has, with 
much propriety, confined himself to a mere vocabulary of 
terms. The first steps of this science would be incompre- 
hensible to the young students, for whose use these works 
are prepared. Even the simple problems of finding the 
latitudes and longitudes of places involve the whole science 
of Nautical Astronomy ; and the theory of the Earth's figure 
is of such abstruseness and intricacy, as to perplex the pro- 
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foundest minds. Two of the greatest geometers alive have 
differed regarding it, and have hardly yet cooled, from one 
of the fiercest disputes in which the slate and pencil were 
ever exercised. 

The Civil Geography forms the great bulk of the treatise, 
and needs not a repetition of our remarks in its praise. 
Why is it, that our popular lecturers have neglected this fer- 
tile field for flights of fancy, and one which has been such a 
favorite resort for the philosophic poet ? 

The Physical Geography and the Statistical Tables are 
equally well arranged with the rest of the treatise, and a 
slight glance at them is sufficient to show, that, like the Civil 
Geography, they contain materials which an exuberant im- 
agination might readily expand into an interesting and in- 
structive volume ; or they might serve the meaner purpose of 
a stand, upon which some Sartor of science, some cutter-out 
of Lyceum Lectures, might exhibit to great advantage a 
varied assortment of his fancy articles. 



5. — Pebblebrook, and the Harding Family. Boston : B. H. 
Greene. 1839. 12mo. pp. 207. 

This book shows very considerable powers of thought, de- 
scription, and delineation of character. It contains many- 
shrewd, and even profound, observations on human life, and 
breathes very kindly and generous feelings. The character 
of the dyspeptic gentleman, and the account of his travels, 
— the adventures he meets with, and the personages who fall 
in his way, — the slight love passage, which ends with the 
heroine marrying a different person from the hero — and the 
courtship of the bachelor uncle and the maiden lady, — are 
very well given, with here and there a touch of sly humor, 
that puts the reader into a pleasant state of mind. 

But, on the other hand, there is a grave fault, running 
through the whole book, that interrupts the reader's pleasure 
very disagreeably. We mean the affectation of the style. 
It is evident at a glance what school the author has studied 
in, — to the words of what master he swears. It is Carlyle 
and his imitators. A worse model he could not well have 
chosen. The intolerable style, which Carlyle was the first 
to introduce into English literature, seems to be making some 
progress. It is impossible that this should extend very far, 
or last very long. Violations of nature, whether in literature 
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